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TRIM CASTLE. 




Trim Castle, standing on the banks of the Boyne, 
forms a pleasing object in the landscape. Sir R.C. Hoare 
iays that it "is almost the only building in Ireland that 
deserves the name of castle" It was originally erected 
by Hugh de Lacy, to secure his large possessions in Meath, 
or, as Camden asserts, by William Peppard, previously 
to the grant of Meath to De Lacy, and continued 
(hiring successive centuries to be the most important 
stronghold of the English Pale. According to an histo- 
rical fragment by Maurice Regan, published by Harris, in 
liis * Hibernica,' Hugh de Lacy, on completing the build- 
ing, departed for England, leaving it in the custody of 
Hugh Tyrrell, * his intrinsicke friend.' The king of Con- 
naught, taking advantage of De Lacy's absence, assem- 
bled all his powers, with a view to its destruction ; and 
Ihougli Tyrrell, advised of his coming, dispatched mes- 
sengers to Sfcrongbow for assistance, and though the earl 
marched towards Trim in all haste, yet Tyrrell, seeing 
the enemy at hand, and thinking himself too weak to 
resist their numbers, abandoned the castle, and burnt it; 
upon which the Irish monarch, satisfied with the success 
of his expedition, returned home. Strongbow, however, 
pursued him, and, falling upon the rear of his army, slew 
ISO of the Irish ; which done, he retired to Dublin, and 
Hugh Tyrrell to the ruined castle of Trim, to re-edify it 
before Hugh de Lacy should return from England. The 
castle was built in a much stronger manner, upon the 
ruins of the old one. Here, in 1599, Richard II. ™ho 
was then in Ireland, hearing of the progress of the Duke 
of Lancaster in his English dominions, imprisoned the 
sons of his rival and of the Duke of Gloucester; the 
former of whom was afterwards drowned on his passage 
to England. In 1425, Edmund Mortimer, earl of Meath 
and Ulster, who had possessed the inheritance of Trim, 
and, as Lord Lieutenant of the island, had enjoyed more 
than customary authority in that office, died of the plague 
I iu this cabtle. 



Lord Barrymore built a fine house at Castle Lyons, 
county of Cork, formerly called Castle Lehan, on the 
foundation of O'Lehan's castle. In throwing down some 
of the old walls of the castle, a chimney-piece was disco- 
Tered with the following inscription, " Lehan O'Cullone 
loc fecit, MCIIII." which proves that stone buildings 
rare much earlier in Ireland than gome modern antiqua- 
rians allow them to have been. 



THE PATTERN OF THE LOUGH. 

" Old times are changed, old manners gone." — Scott 

u The patthern," as it is pronounced by the peasantry, 
is the remnant of an ancient and religious custom which 
is now very much on the decline, or nearly extinct. At 
least, it is so changed and deformed from its original de- 
sign, as scarcely to retain any murks of what it once was 
intended for. In the early ages of Christianity in Ireland, 
it signified a festival or holiday, instituted in honor of the 
patron saint of the parish or district, and hence called a 
pattern or patron saint's day. Formerly the people assem- 
bled at sun-rise, at a certain place, and performed cer- 
tain kind of prayers, called stations, which occupied some 
time, and consisted of certain forms of prayer, recited on 
the knees, and in companies — one person giving out, and 
all the rest responding ; and this is repeated at several 
places, fourteen being the usual number* The pattern was 
usually held in the vicinity of a holy well, near a chapel, 
on a hill side, where grew a lonely tree, or such other 
place, consecrated by custom from times long past away : 
but now the good intention and the prayers are all for- 
gotten — and " divarshin and dhrinkin" are the only os- 
tensible motives for which old and young assemble. Tents 
are pitched around the scite, as in a fair, for the sale of 
whiskey, and all the pipers and fiddlers, for milei around, 
are collected — and courting, dancing, drinking, and fight- 
ing prevail until the close of the day. This custom, I 
hare said, is on the decline through Ireland ; and, during 
a few years back, several patterns, in different places, have 
ceased altogether. 

This custom was not peculiar to this country ; for, 
during the primary stages of Christianity in England, 
wakes were instituted for nearly similar purposes as our 
Irish patterns. The people assembled near the churches on 
the eve of the patron saint's day, and erected bowers ot 
green branches, (if it wai summer weather) which they 
decorated with flowers, in a gay manner, and remained 
there all the night, praying and singing hymns. Hence 
it was termed " the wake," from the people being awake 
all night. The next day, as a thing of course, was devoted 
to feasting and rejoicing, being a holiday, when the devo- 
tees made amends, by their mirth and good cheer, for the 
penance and mortification done and endured during the 
former night's vigil. The wake is still held through Eng- 
land ; but, like the Irish, they have dispensed with the re- 
ligious part of the ceremony, and only hold the holiday 
and the festival. The amusements, considering the dif- 
ferent temperament of the people of both nations, are 
nearly the same. Ass races, running in sacks, emting cakes 
for a wa%<rr, playing single-stick for a collection, dancing, 
drinking, &c, ozc. are carried on with that system and in 
that dull spirit of method and rule, so different from what 
\re know in Ireland. Yet, if their sports want the life, 
spirit, animation, and eccentriciiy of ours, they also want 
that character of violence and bloodshed which too fre- 
quently are seen to stain even the most trifling of the 
amusements of our peasantry. 

We must come to the province of Leinster, where, I 
believe, above all other parts of this island, the patterns 
are still most frequently held. On the banks of the beau- 
tiful Lough Oucl or Houel, situated within two small miles 
of the town of Mullingar, there is still a pattern held on 
the first Sunday in August, called, among the country 
people, the " Pattern of the Lough ? and the Sunday on 
which it falls is as marked among the festivals of the year 
as Easter Sunday or Christmas Day, and usually referred 
to by the title of •' Lough Sunday." The tents are usually 
pitched on the Saturday previous, in a field adjoining to 
that in which the great crowd collects ; and the principal 
attraction is the swimming of horses in the lake. Early 
on the Sunday morning jfe multitudes assemble from all 
quarters of the country; some for the purpose of amuse- 
ment or meeting friends who live at a distance ; others to 
settle the preliminaries of a marriage contract ; a great 
many, because it is the custom, and because others go ; 
but the greater number to meet and fight the people of an 
adjacent barony, or to revenge some real or imaginary 
quarrel or ij»s\ih% 5flijnmjng fcur^iii tfae lake b a fo\ 
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vonrite feat, and affords much amusement to the specta- 
tors. It is also attended with considerable danger; and 
scarcely a year passes but some life is lost on the occa- 
sion. Matches are made; and as none but the most reso- 
lute young men and the most expert swimmers dare en- 
gage in the exercise, the sport becomes very exciting. 
Yet accidents more frequently occur from the terror and 
want of capability in the animals so unused to such im- 
mersions and such efforts, in an element of which they 
are much in dread, than in the want of resolution, pre- 
sence of mind, or agility in the riders. 

There resided near the lake a young man of the name 
of Donoghoe, who, for many years, was very successful in 
the lake matches, and even when he had to manage infe- 
rior horses to those against him, by his skill, adroitness, 
and quickness, always came off the winner of the prize. 

At the time my story commences, the year 1818, Peter 
Donoghoe was solicited, by a sporting gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, to swim a horse for him at the ensuing 
pattern, which he agreed to do. Peter, like all successful 
men, took a pride in his fame; and he could not bear the 
thoughts of not having cC a baste" to swim on Lough Sun- 
day; and, indeed, he was seldom without having his wish 
gratified. He accompanied tlie gentleman to his house — 
examined the animal — vraa highly pleased with his ap- 
pearance, and recommended a certain kind of keeping 
and feeding to be practised before the pattern, but, above 
all, laid his strict prohibition against any thing like plung- 
ing him into the water, by way of preparing or inuring the 
ljorse for the watery struggle. 

"""'Why,'' Peter,' 1 said the gentleman, "I have always 
understood 'twas better to give him a taste of it by de- 
grees, so that he might not be taken by surprise, or too 
much in dread when entering the lake." 

" Oh, by no manner ov means at all, Sir," said Peter, 
" they always get a dislike to the Wather, and the more 
they get ov id the more they hate id;- bud you see, Sir, 
whin a speriied, baste, like that, is dashed in o' the sud- 
dent, an' has a man on his back that he feels can manage 
him, an* whin he knows he can masther the wather him- 

pig, 'tall 



self, he'll get stout an' bould, an 1 shvvim like a 
tlie waves cuts his throat." 

" I believe you. arc right, Peter," said the gentleman; 
« but what do you think of 'Cock o' the Heath V " [the 
name of the horse,] 

" You may depind that I'm right, Sir/' replied Peter ; 
" an* it stan's to reason; bud I'm fearing the young cock 
is too flighty— that he's not studdy (steady) enough. No- 
thin' like a studdy baste, your honour, for the lough." 

" Then, perhaps, you wouldn't like to ride him, or is.- it 
afraid you are, Peter ?" asked the gentleman. This last 
observation struck Peter on the tender point; aglow of 
indignation crossed his brow as he turned his keen eyes 
upon the gentleman, and replied, 

" Afeerd, your honor 1 afeerd to bring a baste into the 
lough! No, no; .it's not Pettier Donoghoe that id be 
afeerd to bring a puckawn goat into the very middle ov 
id; leave him to me, your honour; iv he's flighty, I'll 
manage him, I'll he bail; an' you may call me a coward 
an a boast while I live, Sur,iv I don't bring him through 
the wather like a say-gull." 

The taunt conveyed, and the stain which he thought. 
was so near being affixed to his good name, nerved Peter 
for the rule in the waves; and he set about preparing and 
training himself for the day, with all the eagerness and 
anxiety of his soul. Three times a day he sought the 
lough, and played fearlessly in its limpid waters ; throwing 
the stone and wrestling with the young men of the neigh- 
bourhood, after his day's work, were practised, to give 
nerve and strength to his arm and elasticity and firmness 
to his frame and limbs, and hope was high in his bosom 
when the f Lough Sunday" drew nigh. 

Peter was the only son'of a widowed mother, and the 
sole support of two sisters and this one parent. He was 
their pride, and their glory; and even the sisters looked 
forward to Peter's triumph on the lough with delight and 
joy. But the mother, though she did not approve of 
such dangerous amusements, said nothing to induce him 
to ibrego them. She had seen many a sad example of the 
temerity of the young, claring, aud thoughtless; and she 
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dreaded, even in idea, that any accident would deprive 
her of her darling — the prop of her old age, and the light 
of her aged eyes- Yet still she did not wish to oppose 
him in what she knew afforded pleasure to him she loved 
so well. Peter, too, had even a tender attachment ; for, 
like most Irishmen, love, at a very early age, had made 
deep inroads in his heart. And as women are fond of the 
brave and the generous, Peter found himself loved in 
turn, with as pure and as tender a flame as ever the heart 
of woman could boast of. Yet Peter's was a particular 
situation : he loved his mother and his sisters; they 
could not think of Peter's marrying, lest he' might be in- 
duced to neglect them ; and the father of his sweet heart 
Cicely, being a man of means and substance, would 
sooner see his daughter a cold corpse before him than be- 
hold her in the arms of a cottier — a mere day-labourer. 
Peter was true to Cicely, and Cicely was true to Peter. 
Though many village belles displayed their finery, art*, 
and charms to catch Peter, yet Peter was deaf and blind 
to all their allurements; and though many an advantageous 
offer, as it is called, was made to the father of Cicefy, yet 
no inducement could make her think of another. Thus 
they lived without a hope of being united, yet stifl deter- 
mined to live single to: ever, unless fortune or fate fa- 
votired their single-hearted attachment. 

At length the "Lough Sunday" came round. 'Twas a 
bright and a beautiful morning, and Peter was up at the 
dawn, and preparing for the sport. His heart was throb- 
bing with expectation, for it was the greatest match that 
was ever made of that kind in the country, and an im- 
mense concourse of spectators was expected: besides, 
Peter had that day to contend with a powerful rival. His 
mother was up as soon as himself, and trouble and unea- 
siness were painted on her countenance. She seemed 
seeking for an opportunity to begin a conversation, yet 
did not know how to open it. Peter remarked her as 
she sat opposite him, while taking his frugal breakfast, 
consisting of oatmeal bread, butter, and sweet milk. 

"Ah thin, mother," said he, "there's somethin' the 
matther wid you — sure it's not sick you'd be this mornin' ?" 

<c Why thin, I'm not sick or sore, Peter, alanna," re- 
plied the mother; " but it's as you say, there's somethin' 
the matther wid me this morniu* abow (above) all the 
mornin's in the year." 

" You got up too early, mother, may bo, 1 ' said Peter; 
" and. you know that doesn't agree with you." 

" It's not that either, awoughal?* said the mother ; 
" but it's somethin* that's at my heart — somethin' that's 
hangin' over me, an* I dunna what." 

'* Och, rouse yourself, mother — it's only down in the 
sperits you are,' 1 said Peter, "and don't let anything 
come over you that way." 

" Oh bud, PetheiV said the anxious mother, "I had 
such a quare dhrame last night, an' the thoughts ov id 
stick to me still, that you can't tell how throubled I am 
abouLyou. 

" About me, mother ! Ob, then, never fear for me, any- 
how — there's no danger ov me; them that's born to he 
hanged 'ill never be dhrowned, you know. Ha, ha, ha i" 
and he endeavoured to make light of the old woman's ap- 
prehensions. His mother shook her head mournfully, us 
she rejoined, 

"Ah bud, Pether I dhreams like mine never come for 
nothin'; an' if you take your mother's advice you won't 
go to the pat them this day." 

" Oh, sure I knew what you were about, mother," re- 
plied Peter ; " you're too much afraid, an' you're too 
fond ov me— bud never fear for me." 

" Yes— bud, Pether, asthore, I never axed you afore; 
an 1 if you knew the t blackness that's on my heart, you 
wouldn't go agin my will;" and the old woman looked im- 
ploringly at her son. 

"Aye—bud what would Misther Mac say, 

afther I promisin' that I'd ride his baste 'ithout fail; an' 
sure you wouldn't ax me to make a behayf ov myself 



* A provincialism— alias, ma bouchal, my boy. 

+ I don't believe this word is either Irish or English, but 
yet is generally used among the people. " His making a 
behay of himself"—!, e. " he's waking himself ridiculous," 
is a cojnmon expression, 
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tli rough the countbry for a coward, an' a brag, an* a liar, 
an' a desaver — what I m-ver was." 

" Ah, bud the horrid dhrame, Pether," replied the mo- 
ther, as if more in communication with the fears of her 
heart than, with any outward or extrinsic passion or 
object. 

"AH pisherogues,* mother. Here, Kitty — where's my 
green hankercher to tie round my head ?" and he stood 
up to prepare to go out. His sister handed him a green 
silk handkerchief, which he handed back, saying, " why 
don't yoii spit on id, an* wish me luck and safe back as 



you 



used to do ?" 



Here the mother seized his hand with an affectionate 
and impulsive movement. 

"Take your poor mother's advice, Pether, jewel," said 
she with a tone and expression that chilled even his 
heart ; " I never advised you to do wrong, an* don't make 
light ov my words. Stay away from the getherm' this 
Sunday ; there's misforthin afore you, iv you go ; an* 
God brake hard fortune below your feet; bud grant me 
this one request — don't go." 

,c Aw, mother," said one of the sisters, " one would 
think twasn't to a man you were tawkkin'; sure there's 
nothin' to happen him more than another." 

The old woman didn't heed the remark of her daughter ; 
she was too much absorbed in her own feelings to hear 
them ; for seeing Peter still preparing to depart, she fell 
on her knees before him and exclaimed, with all the pas- 
sion of a prophetess, 

" Pether, Pether, stay at home this day for the sake ov 
the Almighty, and for the sake of the mother that bore 
you, an' don't go agin my warnin*. Mind, I now warn you, 
that there's somethin' afore you—- and that you'll lave your 
poor ould mother to sorrow and desolation iv you don't 
take her advice. Pether, would you like to see your 
mother goin' from door to door ? Pether, would you like 
to see her thrustin' to the hand of the stranger for her bit 
— an' to the cowld corner of the sthrangers* barn for her 
bed ? Pether, would you like to see your mother in her 
last day, like the baste of the field, 'ithout a hand to close 
her eyes in charity ? I know you wouldn't, my own kind- 
hearted, good, an' ginerous bouchal adowna* I know you 
wouldn't — an* you'll take your mother's advice an' stay 
at home this one day." 

At this moment Cicely entered the cottage, and casting 
a quick glance around her to where Peter was standing in 
gloomy silence beside his mother, 

" Thank God," she exclaimed, " he is not gene yet." 

This was the first time she had ever stood beneath the 
roof of him she loved. His mother and sisters gazed on 
her in wonder — for her manner was wild, and she looked 
like one who had come in haste upon some errand of des- 
peration. 'She did not notice them; but approaching 
Peter, who held out his hand to welcome her, she looked 
into his face with a mingled and undefined meaning. 

"You're welcome, Cicely," said he, " what's the mat- 
ter wid you — you look so frikened ?" 

" Oh, Peter V said the fond girl, « I had the shockin'- 
est dhrame about yo.u last night that ever was in the 
world ; an* my heart's so sore, that I could not help 
comin' over to tell you not to go to the lough to-day." 

" Why that's the very thing that my mother sez," said 
PeteV ; ">pon my word I b'lieve yez med a match ov id ; 
do you's always dhrame be couples, that ways, I won- 
dher ?*» 

" Oh, Pether !'* said the anxious maiden ; "you don't 
know the way my heart is, or you wouldn't spake that 
way to me." 

"Well, then, Cicely, I thought you were sinsible, but 
let us hear what you dhramt about," and he sat down on 
a kind of three-legged chair; and his mother and sisters 
formed an attentive group around them. 

| c Well," began Cicely, "I thought that I saw you 
swimmin' the horses in the lough, and that a big monstber, 



* Foolish, superstitious practices or belief— applied gene- 
rally as a term of contempt to a belief in dreams, signs, or su- 
perstitious faith in charms or incantations — things common 
among the peasantry. 
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twice as big as the horse, folly ed you; and that all the 
people shouted to you to take Care of the monstber who 
come up to you, and pulled you-ofF the horse, and that 
you screeched and stretched, your Jiands to the people to 
save you, but that 'twas ; no use; and that, the monsther 
pulled you, horse an' all, down to the bottom, and that 
the whole lake was covered with blood." 

"Heaven pursarve us!" said the mother, « bud that's 
my very dhrame^the very dhrame I dhremt; there's 
somethin' in id, Pether, dear; now, won't you take your 
mothers an* this daceht little girl's -advice, that wouldn*fc 
advise you ill ; don't go to-day." 

C£ Well, well, but the nonsense of women beats* the 
puck antirely," said Peter, rising contemptuously ; " an' is 
this all the foundation you's have for all this fuss and bo* 
theration. Why, sorra doubt but by and bye you's 'ill be for 
wantin' me to walk on my head instead ov my heels." 

His mother and Cicnly endeavoured to -persuade him to 
remain at home for that day, but in vain. The scorn of 
the boys, and the sneers of the girls would be directed 
against him. His word and promise would be broken ; 
besides, his vanity and fame were engaged, and could he 
leave the triumph to another. Cicely, after a short time, 
gave up the argument, and offered no more opposition to 
her lover's wish. The mother was not so easily conquered ; 
she was more impressed, and felt more acutely and keenly 
the terrors of her forebodings, and the consequent mise- 
ries that awaited herself. 

The gathering was already immense n Peter Donoghoe 
entered the pattern, where a number of his young compa* 
nions collected around him. A spacious and gently slop? 
ing hill side, leading, without any abrupt declivities, to the 
sandy beach of a small bay, formed by the lake at its 
foot, was the place where the multitudes collected. The 
girls, decked in all their smiles and beauties, and deco- 
rated with their gaudiest ribbands — the boys putting on 
their gayest and most gallant demeanour along with their 
Sunday clothes. Here and there they paraded in couples 
from standing to standing, and from booth to. booth. At 
the door of almost every tent a musician had pitched his 
stool, and doled out, in no stinted measure, jigs, reels, and 
hornpipes,' to the votaries of the merry-heeled deity. 
While not unfrequently a fight, in which some scores were 
engaged, would arise and subside in so very short a space 
as scarcely to cause the slightest confusion, unless among 
those personally concerned But what appeared the most 
novel sight, and seemed to draw the general attention of 
the pattern, were a pair of ballad-singers — wanderingmin- 
strels — who, having a ring accorded to them by common 
consent, sung out the tenderest strains to catch the stray 
halfpenny pieces among the soft- hearted boys and girls, 
The song was one of true love— a theme ever dear to the 
heart of an Irish peasant, and might run in nearly the fol- 
lowing style and words, as far as memory serves at the 
present time : 

THE TRUE LOVER'S GARLAND.* 

As I walked forth one mornin 1 fair, in the pleasant month 

of spring, 
To see the flagrant flowers, and view the wild birds sing; 
'Twas then I spy'd a maiden fair, a makin* pit'yous moan. 
All in a shady harbour, an* by herself alone. 

I gintly stept up to her, an' thus to her did say, 
"Oh, fairest of all creatures ! come tell to me, I pray, 
Whatthrubble, care, or sorrow, disturbs your gentle "heart 
Or has your own thrue lover been forced from you to 
part ?" 

She sez, " kind Sir, to answer you it'* now I do intend; 
In hopes some time hereafther that you might prove ray 

friend ; 
My thrue lover, Johnny Doyle, is now on the ragiV say, 
An' it was my cruel father that sent the boy away." 



* This is truly in the manner of the love ditties now po- 
pular among our peasantry, at least in the English language. 
It is only fair, however, to remark, that where the Irish lan- 
guage is used and understood, the songs in that tongue are of 
a very superior description, as may be seen from the transla- 
tions which we have before us.. 
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u If Johnny Doyle wai your thrue love, as I do now f 

suppose, 
The truth to you, fair creature, I quickly must disclose; 
He's wedded to a lady fair, an* dhrest in rich array, 
"With land* and money plenty in the South Amerikc. 
But cheer up gallant lady, and come along with me, 
And your true love, for ever, bo faithful I ivill be ; 
And to my own counthry you'll com.e„ where I'll make 

you my wife, 
And think no more of Johnny Doyle— he's married now 

for life." 
" Go away, false-hearted young man, if what you say he 

thrue, 
It only does my sorrow, my grief, and pain renew ; 
Vor I have vowed to wed but him, an' my thrue vow I'll 

keep 
Until kind death will close my eyes in the last quiet sleep.'* 

«< Then turn about, fair Nancy, an* look on me, I pray, 
Have you forgot your Johnny Doyle, that was so Jong 

away ; 
And now comes back to his thrue love, from the wild, 

stormy main, 
With goold and riches plenty, an' we'll never part again ?" 

But soon a genera! movement to the water's edge an- 
nounced that the swimming was about to take place, and 
thousands crowded down to the strand to witness the 
horse-race in the waters. Four fine animals were already 
prepared for the struggle in the waves, and they waited 
nut for the fifth, which soon made its appearance, led by 
Peter Donoghoe. It was a young and fiery animal, in 
high condition, and required all Peter's dexterity and 
strength to manage and curb him, frightened as he was by 
the noise and rush of the multitude. The place where 
the swimming was to take place was from one point of the 
little bay mentioned above, round a small boat anchored 
at some distance in the deep water, and back to another 
point not far distant from where they started. The bill 
swept easily round the bay, forming with its crowd a liv- 
ing amphitheatre, and far away, in the deep blue water, a 
small island, covered with trees, arose, the only land-mark 
from the swelling waves until the eye rested on the dis- 
tant and woody shores which bounded the prospect. 

The men wer« stript to the waist, and without shoes or 
stockings, and at a given signal they mounted their re- 
spective animals and drew up in a line on the beach. At 
another signal they plunged at once into the water, and 
the animals, unused to the liquid, element, and frightened 
at the sudden immersion and the loud shouts that rung 
around them, plunged violently, and some endeavoured 
to return to the shore ; and one timid animal, despite all 
the endeavours of his rider, a powerful young man, who 
encouraged, coaxed, and applied the whip by turns, 
struggled back, and bounded, trembling with terror, to the 
strand, and snorting with joy. and shaking his long mane, 
he dashed away recklessly with his rider through the 
crowd. The other four were urged into the deep, and 
on they steered their way, with scarcely any part over the 
water but their swelling nostrils and starting eyes, and the 
heads of the men, bound with their handkerchiefs of dif- 
ferent colours. Two were lagging far behind— but Peter 
Donoghoe and the rival he so much dreaded were in a 
line. They were Bearing the boat, and as this was the 
critical moment which was apt to decide the race, every 
nerve was strained, and every exertion made to turn it 
first. Every foot of vantage gained by either was hailed 
by the loud cheers of the men on the hill $ and, as they 
drew near, the horses were side by side— that of Peter 
neurest to the. grand object; and just as he was on the 
point of dexterously wheeling round, his opponent, by a 
violent movement, torced the animal he was guiding di 
rectly across his way, driving Peter and his horse against 
the boat. The shock was terrible; for the feet of the 
horses mingled and clashed in the water beneath, and 
Peter was stunned by the force with which he wa* driven 
against the bout; and in the plunging of the animals to 
get free of each other, the horse he bestrode received a 
kick from that of his opponent, which broke one of its 
forelegs. The animal neighed fearfully and instinctively, 
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as he sunk beneath the blue and bubbling waters ; and 
one shrill shriek of terror broke the sileuce on the hill, 
as the green handkerchief of Peter disappeared beneath 
the agitated surface. The other man looked about in 
terror as they went down, and the boat rolled into its 
former situation over the spot. The victor came on shore 
panting with terror, and not a single shout hailed his tril 
umph. Boats were immediately put out, and, with much 
difficulty, and after a length of time, the lifeless body of 
Peter Donoghoe was extricated from beneath the horse 
at the bottom. 

It were useless here to enter into a description of hit 
mother's frantic grief, or the deep and settled sorrow of 
poor Cicely— of the loud anguish of his sisters, or the la- 
mentations of the multitude; for as he was generally be- 
loved, so he was universally lamented. His mother, as she 
had prophesied, lived to eat her bread from the charity of 
the stranger ; and Cicely lived for some years after him— 
but no more like the former light-hearted sweet girl than 
her own shadow in the sun-beams. _ She pined away day 
by day, and at length passed away like a spirit from the 
earth; and, on a "Lough Sunday,". she 'was buried in the 
old churchyard of the island in Lough Ouel. J,L.L t 



PALMYRA. 

The moon is full, find o'er me bends 

The deep though dark, blue sky — 
Around me spreads the desert waste, 

The desert breezes sigh. 
And o'er my path, like dreamy shape, 

What seems of elder lime ; 
A ruin'd pile all silent stands, 

In solitude sublime. 

Ob, city of the wilderness ! 

Thy palms above thee weep 
■Where now — the boast of vanished years — 

Thy beauteous marbles sleep. 
The night bird in thy palaces, 

Is echoed by the blast; 
And dim thy silent pillars rise, 

Like spectres of the past. 

Oh ! where are now thy great of old — ■ 

Thy famed of other days ; 
Whose glory wakes the harp and song, 

And tires the tongue of praise ? 
The hands that swayed thy sceptre, where— 

That reared thy sculptured pride? 
A voice is breathing from thy dust, 

That murmurs they have died. 

Thy gates were opened cast and west — 

The pulse the press of life ; 
Were busy then in triumph's hour, 

Or fierce in mortal strife : 
Now deeply rests the level sand, 

Where stirred that living crowd ; 
And death is not more silent than 

The dwellings of the proud. 

Yet never in thy days of pride, 

'Midst all the pomp of power, 
Conhf\st thou so touch the musing soul, 

As in tins thrilling hour; 
More lovely now in thy decay. 

All desolate and lone, 
Than when the trumpet shook thy towers, 

And kings were on thy throne. 

BUAUKEGABD. 
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